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The  church  has  been  described  as  the  most  formidable  opponent  of 
union,  a bulwark  of  the  opposition  which  potentially  offered  a nation- 
wide organisation  and  platform  through  which  to  fight  union.1  That 
opposition  it  has  been  argued  was  neutralised  by  the  Act  of  Security 
for  the  church  which  has  been  described  as  a master  stroke  by  the 
government.2  Thereafter  the  institutional  leadership  of  the  church 
acquiesced  while  the  localities  continued  to  oppose  union  but  such 
opposition  gradually  fell  away.  The  main  focus  of  this  paper  shall  be 
to  question  the  assertion  that  the  Act  of  Security  for  the  church,  which 
was  crucial  to  the  debate,  was  a master  stroke  by  the  government. 
Arguably,  far  from  being  a master  stroke,  the  Act  was  in  fact  a U-turn 
by  the  court  as  they  attempted  to  rectify  the  blunder  of  leaving  the 
church’s  security  out  of  the  original  articles.  Much  of  the  church’s 
hostility  was  directed  not  so  much  at  union,  as  the  union  proposed  in 
the  treaty  which  appeared  to  endanger  Presbyterianism.  That  hostility 
was  understandable,  not  unexpected  and  much  of  it  could  have  been 
avoided. 

The  prospect  of  an  incorporating  union  understandably  filled 
Presbyterians  with  a fear  and  apprehension  which  was  manifested  in 
varying  degrees  of  hostility.  Many  looked  at  the  history  of  relations 
between  the  two  kingdoms  since  the  regal  union  of  1603  and 
concluded  with  Thomas  Boston, 

But  surely  these  hundred  years  bypast,  the  poverty  this  poor 
land  has  groaned  under,  and  the  troubles  the  church  of 
Scotland  has  had  were  much  owing  to  the  influence  of  our 
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neighbours,  and  it  will  be  next  to  a miracle,  if  our  prosperity 
come  from  that  quarter.3 

Many  in  the  kirk,  like  Boston,  believed  union  would  mean  revisiting 
the  troubles  that  had  gripped  Scotland  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century.  Robert  Wodrow  believed  their  liberty  as  men  and  Christians 
was  at  stake  and  that  union  would  “be  a step  to  arbitrary  pouer  to 
mount  the  sadle  again”.4  To  the  Presbyterian,  blame  for  the  bloody 
struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century  lay  at  England’s  door.  Absentee 
monarchs  using  prerogative  powers  and  the  Church  of  England  as 
their  model  sought  to  subvert  Presbyterian  polity  in  favour  of  an 
Episcopalian  one  and  to  impose  Anglican  practices  on  the  kirk.  The 
National  Covenant  was  a reaction  to  the  attempted  provincialisation  of 
Scotland.  The  restoration  church  settlement,  once  described  as  a 
moderate  Episcopalian  settlement,  was  imposed  on  Scotland  by 
government  in  London,  and  against  the  advice  of  Scottish  politicians 
like  Lauderdale.5  It  was  this  settlement  that  ensured  the  division, 
instability  and  repression  that  lasted  until  the  Revolution. 

The  union  debate  was  played  out  against  a backdrop  of  continued 
Presbyterian-Episcopalian  conflict.  At  the  Revolution,  Presbyterians 
had  given  their  support  to  William  but  his  latitudinarianism  and 
attempted  union  of  the  two  groups  in  1692,  as  well  as  attempts  to 
secure  toleration  and  comprehension  for  Episcopalians,  made  them 
suspicious  and  uneasy.6  Anne’s  accession  in  1702  raised  the  hopes  and 
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expectations  of  Episcopalians  because  of  her  perceived  preference  for 
episcopacy.7  While  Episcopalians  expected  “great  things”  from  her, 
Presbyterians  were  alarmed  and  “looked  on  themselves  as  undone”.8 
One  minister  wrote  at  the  time,  “sad  things  seem  to  be  threatened”.9 
The  post-Revolution  period  was  marked  by  a fierce  pamphlet  war 
between  the  two  groups  over  issues  such  as  church  government  and 
toleration  with  Episcopalians  looking  to  their  brethren  south  of  the 
border  for  assistance.  Despite  the  Revolution  settlement  Presbyterians 
did  not  feel  wholly  secure.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  issue  of  the  final 
settlement  of  church  government  was  in  doubt  up  to  1715.  The  defeat 
of  the  Jacobites  discredited  the  Episcopalians  and  secured 
Presbyterianism.10 

The  union  debate  was  also  set  against  the  background  of  the 
Imperial  Crowns  debate.  English  writers  James  Drake  and  William 
Atwood  questioned  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Scotland  and 
its  church  and  argued  that  both  were  subject  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
England.  Men  like  George  Ridpath,  James  Anderson  and  James 
Dalrymple  responded  with  a defence  of  Scotland’s  independence  and 
the  independence  of  her  Church.  The  debate  was  taken  seriously  in 
Scotland,  the  books  of  Drake  and  Atwood  were  ordered  to  be  burned 
by  the  public  hangman.  The  concern  for  Presbyterians  over  such 
English  claims  was  that  in  a union  they  might  be  implemented, 
spelling  the  end  for  presbytery  and  resulting  in  the  re-imposition  of 
episcopacy  as  part  of  a British  national  church.1 1 
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Given  this  background  it  is  understandable  that  the  kirk  should 
appear  hostile  to  any  union  it  felt  could  threaten  its  position.  For  the 
kirk  such  hostility  was  justified.  As  far  as  Presbyterians  were 
concerned  there  would  be  no  going  back  to  any  moderate  Episcopalian 
settlement  and  no  toleration,  Episcopalians  were  tolerated  enough.12 
The  Revolution  settlement  was  and  would  continue  to  be  fiercely 
defended.  Presbyterians  were  aware  that  there  were  Episcopalians  who 
wanted  more  than  mere  toleration,  they  wanted  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy.  One  writer  argued  that  any  Treaty  of  Union  should  have 
such  articles  in  it  as  will  restore  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  During  the 
treaty  negotiation  of  1702-3  there  were  English  commissioners  like 
John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York  who  felt  “that  now  the  time  was  for 
restoring  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  that,  if  that  was  not  intended  by 
the  Union,  both  the  nation  and  church  would  be  loosers  by  it”.14 

While  some  Anglicans  saw  union  as  a means  of  restoring 
episcopacy,  others  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Presbyterian  Scotland. 
Scottish  Episcopalians  were  divided  over  union,  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  was  reported  as  having  told  a gathering  of  Episcopal  clergy 
to  stay  quiet  and  not  meddle  against  union  as  it  “would  certainly 
advance  their  way”,  but  his  plea  was  rejected  by  some  who  preached 
against  it  in  their  meeting  houses. 1:1  Many  feared  union  would  secure 
presbytery  and  prevent  a restoration  of  episcopacy.16  These  allied 
themselves  to  the  Jacobites  and  the  two  were  seen  by  Presbyterians  as 
the  “common  enemy”.17 
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Episcopacy  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  religious  objections  to  the 
proposed  union.  To  the  church  it  seemed  like  an  open  door  through 
which  their  worst  fears  would  be  realised.  That  fear  was  that  a British 
parliament  dominated  by  the  Anglican  English,  including  26  voting 
bishops,  would  restore  episcopacy.  A number  of  the  parishes  that 
petitioned  parliament  expressly  objected  to  the  nation  “subjecting  her 
civil  rights  unto  the  English  and  their  Prelats  in  a British  parliament, 
and  that  we  judge  the  same  may  be  destructive  to  the  true  interest  of 
the  Nation”.18  Those  fears  were  a constant  refrain  in  letters,  pulpits, 
petitions  and  pamphlets  at  the  time.  Not  even  dissenters  in  the  English 
parliament  were  of  comfort  as  some  in  the  kirk  believed  they  preferred 
a moderate  episcopacy  to  presbytery.19 

The  author  of  The  Trimmer  feared  that  church  and  nation  would  be 
in  a deplorable  and  miserable  state  if  left  at  the  mercy  of  England  and 
that  “the  English  members  in  the  British  Parliament  might  probably  be 
tempted  to  judge  it  their  interest  that  Britain  should  be  under  one 
Church  constitution”.20  He  argued  that  its  security  ought  to  be  a chief 
article  of  the  union.  Union  was  seen  as  “Black  Treacherie  designed  for 
our  church”  and  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  days  “when  Bishops  ruled 
as  Nero  did  the  state”.  The  kirk  would  be  left  a prey  to  the  British 
parliament  and  the  votes  of  Bishops  would  be  used  to  “make  amends 
to  prelates  here  in  Scotland  and  redress  their  present  troubles”.21 

James  Hodges  wrote  that  the  issue  of  church  government 
represented  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  incorporating  union  because  of 
the  “inevitable  necessity  of  submitting  the  Ecclesiastick  Constitution 
of  Scotland  to  the  Ecclesiastick  of  England”.22  Hodges  argued  that  it 
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was  short  sighted,  especially  considering  recent  history,  to  believe  that 
securities  today  would  be  valid  in  the  future,  especially  when  those 
making  them  are  gone.  Defoe,  propagandist  for  the  union,  rejected 
the  notion  that  the  church  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a British 
parliament  and  accused  Hodges  of  writing  with  “infinate  scandal  and 
falsity”.  He  believed  that  the  fears  of  the  “honest  presbyterian”  were 
being  exploited  by  Jacobites  who  made  much  of  the  dangers  to  the 
church  in  order  to  increase  its  hostility  to  union.24  Yet,  even  amongst 
the  commissioners  negotiating  the  treaty  in  London  there  was  concern 
about  the  church’s  security  under  a British  parliament. 

Another  point  of  contention  was  the  Sacramental  Test  which 
meant  that  anyone  seeking  government  posts  had  to  take  communion 
after  the  Anglican  fashion.  It  was  argued  that  Presbyterians  would  be 
debarred  from  positions  and  it  may  “prove  of  most  dangerous 
consequence  to  this  church”.26  James  Hodges  thought  it  inconceivable 
that  any  Scots  Presbyterian  should  consider  union  with  a nation  where 
“by  standing  law  all  Presbyterians  are  excluded  from  having  any 
interest  in  the  government,  to  wit,  the  Sacramental  Test”.27  William 
Carstares  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  test  was  “inconsistent  with  the 
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nature  of  the  union  as  it  is  projected,  with  a reserve  to  our  church 
government,”  but  was  confident  (misplaced  as  it  turned  out)  that  the 
cause  of  those  Scottish  scruples  would  be  removed.2*  Attempts  in 
Parliament  to  exempt  Scots  from  taking  the  Test  failed.  The 
opposition  pressed  the  issue  in  an  attempt  to  halt  union,  knowing  that 
such  an  exemption  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  English.  Unionists 
were  sympathetic  but  rejected  such  a motion  as  “involving  such  a 
revolutionary  challenge  to  the  Anglican  position  that  it  would  put 
union  in  danger”.29 

It  was  argued  that  the  church  would  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  commission  petitioned  parliament  on  8 November 
for  a Commission  for  Plantation  of  Kirks  and  Valuation  of  Teinds  and 
a judiciary  in  Scotland  that  would  do  the  work  of  the  council  and  deal 
with  issues  like  the  growth  of  popery,  and  with  which  the  church 
could  correspond  concerning  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  Fearing  the 
imposition  of  oaths  by  a British  parliament  the  commission  petitioned 
that  no  such  oath  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
church  would  be  imposed  upon  any  minister  or  member  of  it.  They 
wanted  a coronation  oath  which  bound  the  sovereign  to  maintain  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  They  further  objected  to  elements  of  the  present  oath  of 
Abjuration  in  which  there  were  qualifications  required  in  the 
successor  contrary  to  their  principles.  The  major  qualification  they 
objected  to  was  that  the  successor  was  to  be  Church  of  England, 
which,  according  to  Carstares  “seems  to  bear  hard  upon  Scotland, 
where  Presbytery  is  the  established  government  of  the  church,  and 
which  is  to  remain  entire  after  the  union”.31 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  incorporating  union  was  that  it  was 
a breach  of  the  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
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that  it  involved  the  nation  in  perjury,  and  would  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  the  aims  of  the  covenants.  A consistent  theme  of 
parish  addresses  to  parliament  was  that  no  union  should  be  entered 
into  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  covenants.3'  It  was  argued  that 
union  was  breach  of  the  National  Covenant  because  it  subjected 
Scotland  to  a British  Parliament  which  had  clergymen  in  civil  office.’4 
Not  only  was  this  the  expected  response  of  the  Cameronians  who  were 
still  staunch  upholders  of  the  idea  of  a covenanted  church  and  nation 
but  it  was  the  sixth  point  of  the  second  address  by  the  Commission 
presented  to  parliament  on  8 November.  The  Commission  said  it  had 
to  speak  “lest  our  silence  should  be  constructed  to  import  our  consent 
to,  or  approbation  of,  the  civil  places  and  power  of  churchmen”, 
stating  that  “it  is  contrary  to  our  known  principles  and  covenants”.35 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  bound  subscribers  to  the 
extirpation  of  prelacy  and  the  reformation  of  religion  in  England 
which  included  church  government  and  worship.  Union  was 
inconsistent  with  these  aims  because  it  would  establish  prelacy  “upon 
the  surest  humane  foundations  men  can  devise”.36  and  it  would 
prevent  them  from  ever  attempting  the  refonnation  of  the  Church  of 
England.'7 

Not  all  ministers  were  convinced  that  union  was  inconsistent  with 
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the  covenants.38  William  Adams  argued  “the  National  Covenant  is  not 
plain  and  express  against  the  civil  power  of  church  men  until  the  year 
1639”,  and  that  when  the  Assembly  in  1639  declared  the  civil  power 
of  kirkmen  unlawful  this  did  not  affect  those  who  signed  the  covenant 
the  year  before.  As  there  was  no  national  signing  of  the  covenant  after 
1639  there  was  therefore  no  national  subscription  to  a covenant 
abjuring  the  civil  places  of  kirkmen.  Concerning  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  Adams  argued  that  union  did  not  mean  England  could 
never  be  reformed,  “will  truth  lose  all  its  evidence  and  force”.  Union 
was  no  barrier,  there  would  be  no  embargo  upon  press  and  pulpit 
through  which  clergymen  could  oppose  prelacy  all  they  liked.  He 
further  argued  that  the  prelacy  mentioned  in  the  covenant  was  abjured 
but  not  all  forms  of  Episcopacy  were  abjured,  citing  Thomas  Coleman 
who  told  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time  England  took  the  covenant 
“by  prelacy  we  mean  not  all  episcopacy,  but  that  which  is  here 
described”.  Coleman  drew  a distinction  between  the  English  diocesan 
frame  which  all  were  against  and  moderate  episcopacy,  a distinction 

TQ 

Adams  claimed,  Scotland  acquiesced  in. 

That  the  church  should  use  the  covenants  as  an  argument  against 
union  was  ironic  as  they  had  been  dropped  at  the  revolution 
settlement.  Even  those  ejected  ministers  who  were  restored  at  the 
revolution  had  not  pressed  for  the  covenants.40  For  many  men  entering 
the  ministry  in  the  post-revolution  church  and  no  longer  required  to 
subscribe  them,  the  Covenants  were  history.  Nevertheless  there  were 
those  for  whom  the  Covenants  were  still  significant,  their  use  in  the 
debate  suited  the  anti-Episcopalian  line  and  some  argued  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  maintained  as  a Scottish  equivalent  of  the 
sacramental  test.41  In  an  attempt  to  influence  this  opinion  Jacobites 

38  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union,  258. 

39  William  Adams,  A letter  from  the  country  containing  some  remarks 
concerning  the  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League.  In  answer  to  a late 
pamphlet,  entituled,  Lawful  prejudices  against  an  incorporating  union  with 
England  {England,  1707),  4. 
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were  spreading  rumours  that  the  Pretender  had  become  a Protestant 
and  had  taken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.42 

Church  opposition  to  incorporating  union  could  not  have  been 
unexpected.  The  reason  for  excluding  the  status  of  the  church  from  the 
negotiations  was  awareness  of  church  sensibilities  on  the  issue.43  The 
concerns  and  objections  expressed  during  the  union  negotiations  of 
1702-3  had  not  gone  away  and  those  involved  in  the  current 
negotiations  were  well  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  kirk  on  the  issue.44 
If  church  opposition  was  not  unexpected,  it  can  therefore  be  argued 
that  much  of  it  could  have  been  avoided.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Security  for  the  church,  the  Earl  of  Stair  told  Robert  Harley  that  he 
had  foreseen  during  negotiations  that  the  lack  of  such  an  article 
“might  lose  us  the  populace”  and  that  he  had  argued  that  such  security 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty.45  During  the  negotiations  there  was  a 
“great  division”  amongst  the  Scots  commissioners  regarding  the 
church.46  Some  argued  that  church  government  was  sufficiently 
secured  by  the  Claim  of  Right  and  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
appointing  commissioners  and  their  commission  restrained  them  from 
treating  “of  any  alteration  in  the  church  government;  therefore  it  is 
best  to  say  nothing  about  it”.  Others  like  Stair  and  the  Earl  of  Leven 
argued  that  while  the  Act  and  their  commission  prevented  them 
altering  church  government  it  did  not  prevent  them  discussing  or 
securing  the  church.  Presbyterian  Church  government  was  seen  as 
fundamental  and  should  be  secured  “by  an  express  article  in  the 
union”.  The  Claim  of  Right  was  seen  as  insufficient  security  and  that 
after  union,  with  Scottish  affairs  subject  to  a British  parliament  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  church  government  in  Scotland  being  altered 
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unless  it  was  declared  a fundamental.4  The  Act  of  Parliament  which 
had  been  framed  to  protect  the  church  in  the  negotiations  had  become 
an  obstacle  to  its  security.  The  commissioners  who  argued  not  to 
include  security  for  the  church  within  the  articles  prevailed.  They  were 
led  by  an  individual  who  dominated  the  commissioners  and  stifled  the 
debate  as  Leven  explained  to  Carstares  on  1 1 June,  “I  think  there  will 
be  nothing  spoken  of  the  church,  for  your  friend  is  wilful  to  the  last 
degree,  and  its  not  fit  to  disagree”.48 

Not  only  was  an  article  securing  the  church  in  the  treaty  rejected, 
there  was  no  agreement  to  include  one  at  a later  date.  The  intention  of 
the  Court  party  was  that  “not  one  iota  of  the  Articles  were  to  be 
altered”.49  Leven  was  concerned  that  any  attempt  by  a Scottish 
parliament  to  secure  the  church  at  a later  date  might  be  rejected  by  the 
English  as  an  addition  to  the  treaty  which  could  result  in  delaying  the 
treaty.50  An  alternative  to  an  article  in  the  treaty  was  that  the  church  be 
narrated  in  the  Act  that  ratified  and  established  the  union.  This  may 
well  have  been  the  security  implied  by  Anne  in  her  address  to 
parliament  in  October  1706.  However  this  was  not  fundamental  and  as 
far  as  Leven  was  concerned  Presbyterian  church  government  was 
fundamental  and  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  for  therein  lay  its 
security.31 

This  was  not  merely  a Scots  view  of  the  issue.  In  a letter  from 
London  on  27  April  an  Englishman  gave  details  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  division  over  church  government.  He  went  on  to  paint  what 
would  be  a nightmare  scenario  for  any  Presbyterian.  In  a united 
parliament  Scots  members  would  be  outnumbered  and  powerless  to 
obtain  redress  against  any  act  they  disliked  and  if  the  English  were 
minded  they  could  easily  end  the  “northern  schism,  and  bring  you  all 
under  the  true  Apostolical  Government  and  Discipline,  what  will  the 
reservation  in  your  Union  act  signifie”.  There  would  be  uniformity  of 
religion  and  Presbyterians  merely  tolerated.52 
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Carstares  told  Stair  the  views  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
discussed  the  issue,  that  “one  way  or  other  something  should  be 
expresslie  mentioned  as  to  what  may  be  for  its  securitie”  and  that  it 
was  his  hope  that  it  would  “be  the  care  of  those  concerned  to  manage 
it  as  unexceptionablie  and  as  much  for  the  securitie  of  this  church  as  is 
possible”.  Like  Stair  he  anticipated  problems  without  it  “I  am  apt  to 
think  when  the  parliament  meets  we  shall  have  zealous  speeches  for 
our  church  even  from  those  that  at  bottom  make  a mock  of  it  and  us 
both”.33  He  had  never  believed  a clause  in  the  treaty  securing 
presbytery  should  be  an  obstacle  to  negotiations  or  to  union.34  Its 
omission  would  cause  more  problems.  He  wanted  security  in  the 
treaty  to  prevent  its  lack  being  exploited  by  the  opponents  of  union,  to 
head  off  inevitable  opposition  to  union  without  it.  It  would  also  make 
the  task  of  himself  and  others  in  getting  the  church  to  accept  union 
much  less  difficult  if  it  was  already  secured  in  the  treaty.  Security 
would  ensure  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  Scotland,  within  a 
united  kingdom.  Carstares  was  a convinced  Presbyterian  and  saw  the 
kirk  by  law  established  as  the  main  guarantor  of  the  revolution 
settlement  and  as  the  bulwark  against  the  Jacobites  to  whom  many 
Episcopalians  had  allied  themselves.33 

A similar  dispute  had  arisen  amongst  the  Scottish  commissioners 
prior  to  the  treaty  negotiations  in  1702.  The  Marquis  of  Annandale 
had  insisted  that  the  letter  commending  the  care  of  church  government 
to  the  queen  precluded  them  from  treating  of  anything  concerning 
church  government  other  than  declaring  as  a preliminary  that  they 
could  not  treat  of  it  as  it  was  not  part  of  the  treaty  but  as  part  of  the 
Claim  of  Right  it  was  unalterable. 

Others  had  disagreed  stating  that  it  was  necessary  that  church 
government  should  be  in  the  negotiations  otherwise  how  could  it  be 
secured.  Seafield  while  acknowledging  the  concerns  of  the 
commissioners  said  that  church  government  could  not  be  mentioned 
either  as  a preliminary  or  otherwise  because  to  do  so  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  treaty  negotiations  as  church  government  was  likely  to  be  the 
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one  area  where  there  was  most  likely  to  be  the  greatest  difference  with 
the  English,  he  argued  that  they  should  begin  with  more  plausible 
arguments. 

The  view  of  George  Mackenzie,  Lord  Tarbet  later  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  was  that  the  negotiations  ought  to  include  Presbyterianism 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  preserved.  Parliament’s  letter  was  not  a 
prohibition  to  treat  to  save  it,  the  letter  was  not  even  their  rule  as  it 
was  directed  to  the  Queen.  However,  he  believed  it  would  be  an 
ominous  entry  into  negotiations  to  begin  with  a preliminary  or 
protestation  regarding  church  government  and  that  it  was  preposterous 
to  begin  negotiating  a union  with  the  exceptions  to  that  union.  The 
articles  which  were  of  common  advantage  should  be  negotiated  first, 
thereby  the  English  may  be  persuaded  to  concede  their  desires  on 
presbytery.  He  added,  that  if  by  beginning  negotiations  with 
presbytery  “it  should  happen  that  the  treaty  of  union  should  break  up” 
they  would  do  presbytery  a great  disservice  as  presbytery  would  be 
blamed.  '6  Tarbet  was  no  friend  of  presbytery,  an  advocate  of  toleration 
for  Episcopalians  he  saw  church  government  as  the  cause  of  the 
troubles  of  the  previous  one  hundred  years  and  as  a thing  indifferent.'"' 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned  nothing  indifferent  should  hinder  anything 
as  good  as  union."8 

The  policy  that  prevailed  therefore  was  a policy  of  silence,  not 
because  they  believed  Presbyterianism  to  be  secure  but  because  they 
feared  that  the  mention  of  Presbyterianism  could  jeopardise  the 
negotiations.  The  fact  that  there  were  English  commissioners  who 
believed  that  union  should  result  in  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in 
Scotland  would  make  raising  the  issue  of  church  government 
problematic.59  As  would  the  fact  that  there  were  those  in  England  who 
did  not  want  anything  at  all  to  do  with  Presbyterian  Scotland.  It  was  a 
similar  policy  of  silence  that  prevailed  in  1706.  Church  government 
was  kept  out  of  the  negotiations  and  the  treaty  because  it  was  argued 
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that  it  was  already  secure  and  out  of  deference  to  the  demands  of  the 
English  commissioners  who  said  that  the  issue  of  church  government 
would  give  an  opportunity  to  Tories  and  high  churchmen  to  oppose 
the  treaty  in  parliament.60  While  this  argument  may  have  put  pressure 
on  the  Scottish  commissioners  not  to  press  for  security,  it  would  be 
ignored  a few  months  later.  Nor,  when  the  Act  of  Security  for  the 
church  came,  did  it  pose  any  problems  for  the  treaty  in  England  as  the 
“Bishopps  ...  are  entirely  well  wishers  to  the  union  itself’.61 

Religion  was  considered  a real  stumbling  block  to  union,  the  most 
dangerous  rock  of  difference  upon  which  it  could  split.  Leaving  the 
issue  out  of  the  negotiations  was  considered  a “master  piece  of 
policy”.62  As  subsequent  events  were  to  prove,  this  policy  was  no 
master  piece,  but  a mistake.  What  was  meant  to  minimise  opposition 
in  England  would  have  the  opposite  effect  in  Scotland  by  increasing 
opposition  from  the  kirk. 

Those  commissioners  who  argued  for  some  form  of  security  in  the 
treaty  were  anticipating  Presbyterian  anxieties  and  objections,  and 
were  vindicated  by  subsequent  events.  Stair  could  not  help  himself  or 
resist  the  temptation  when  the  Act  of  Security  was  finally  passed,  to 
say  I told  you  so.  Had  security  been  included  in  the  original  treaty  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  opposition  would  not  have  materialised 
because  that  opposition  was  directed  not  at  the  idea  of  union  but  at  a 
treaty  which  proposed  a union  that  threatened  the  kirk’s  already 
established  position.  The  decision  not  to  secure  the  kirk  in  the  original 
treaty  was  therefore  a major  political  blunder  from  which  the  ministry 
could  only  extract  itself  by  a U-turn  in  the  face  of  the  kirk’s  fury. 

However  much  the  commissioners  sought  to  avoid  the  issue  while 
in  London,  now  that  they  were  back  in  Edinburgh,  the  question  of 
security  was  unavoidable.  Even  before  they  had  returned  and  the 
treaty  published  the  Rev.  John  Logan  of  Alloa  was  telling  John 
Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,  that  the  church  intended  presenting  an  address  to 
parliament  for  the  security  of  her  religion  and  government.63  In 
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August,  Daniel  Defoe  passed  on  to  Robert  Harley  a pamphlet  he  had 
received  from  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  critical  of  the  treaty  and 
expressing  surprise  that  dissenters  in  England  regarded  it  favourably 
and  urging  them  to  press  for  the  security  of  the  established  religion  in 
Scotland  in  the  event  of  a Union.64  Presbyterians  were  already  aiming 
to  correct  the  omission  of  the  commissioners. 

Scotland  was  in  a state  of  heightened  expectation  and  tension 
during  this  period  and  although  the  treaty  articles  had  not  yet  been 
published  it  was  all  people  could  talk  about.66  Presbyterians  were  well 
enough  informed  for  them  not  to  like  what  they  heard  and  it  was  said 
that  ministers  were  already  “roaring  and  denouncing  judgements  on 
those  that  are  for  it”66  This  reaction  was  what  Carstares  had  sought  to 
avoid  when  he  told  Principal  Stirling  “that  the  terms  of  it  ought  to  be 
well  understood  ere  positive  sentiments  about  it  be  expressed, 
especiallie  by  their  brethren  in  pulpits  or  by  church  judicatories”.67 
Mar,  now  back  in  Edinburgh,  was  confronted  with  this  hostility  but 
believed  that  people  were  “Mightily  softened  and  some  entirely 
converted”  when  the  treaty  was  explained  and  assurances  given  that 
the  kirk  would  have  security.68  The  view  of  the  commissioners  that  the 
church  was  secure  enough  without  an  article  in  the  treaty  was  not 
shared  by  the  kirk  and  there  was  already  the  need  for  some  serious 
backtracking.69 

The  gathering  storm  finally  broke  with  the  publication  of  the 
treaty  and  its  progress  through  parliament  was  accompanied  by  the 
violence  of  mobs,  opposition  of  the  populace  and  considerable 
hostility  from  the  kirk.  The  reaction  of  the  church  caused  Mar  to 
famously  write  “One  thing  I most  say  for  the  Kirk,  that  if  the  Union 
fail  it  is  oueing  to  them”.70  Church  opposition  was  remarked  upon  by 
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all  observers.  Defoe  in  his  regular  correspondence  with  Harley  wrote 
“churchmen  in  particular  are  going  mad,  the  parsons  are  out  of  their 
wits”.71  The  vehemence  of  ministers  shocked  some,  the  cousin  of 
Principal  Stirling  wrote  “I  would  not  have  believed  such  expressions 
should  drop  from  one  man’s  mouth,  far  less  a minister’s  in  the  pulpit 
on  the  Sabbath  if  I had  not  heard  it  myself’.72 

One  should  beware  of  generalisations  and  exaggerations  about 
church  opposition  to  union.  It  would  be  easy  for  observers  and 
participants  experiencing  the  fevered  events  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
and  the  west  to  assume  that  what  was  happening  around  them  was 
happening  throughout  Scotland.  Lockhart  claimed  that  ministers  every 
where  “roared  against  the  wicked  union  from  their  pulpits”,  but  did 
they?7’  Some  ministers  roared  but  uid  they  roar  against  the  union  from 
the  pulpit  in  the  parish  of  Mortlach,  Botriphnie,  Grange  or  Elgin?  The 
union  debate  caused  little  excitement  in  Elgin.'4  Defoe  wrote  that 
ministers  generally  kept  the  debate  out  of  the  pulpit  and  presbyteries 
were  at  pains  to  do  nothing  that  might  inflame  the  populace.7"  Only 
two  of  Thomas  Boston’s  published  sermons  from  the  period  contain 
brief  and  reserved  comments  against  union.76 

Parish  and  presbytery  addresses  concerning  the  union  are 
geographically  restricted  to  central  and  south  west  Scotland  and  there 
is  a remarkable  similarity  in  the  wording  of  them  which  suggests  a 
degree  of  co-ordination  and  organisation  in  their  preparation.  John  Ker 
claimed  that  all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom  sent  addresses  against  the 
union,  this  is  clearly  not  true.77  Only  63  parishes  are  recorded  as 
having  sent  in  petitions  against  the  union.78  There  are  no  addresses 
from  parishes,  presbyteries  or  synods  in  the  highlands,  north-east, 
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south-east  or  borders.  If  the  whole  of  the  kirk  was  in  a ferment  against 
the  union  might  one  not  expect  a broader  distribution  of  protests. 
Efforts  were  made  to  get  more  presbyteries  to  send  in  addresses  but 
these  failed.7'  An  overture  drawn  up  by  some  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
was  an  attempt  to  create  concerted  national  action  for  putting  a stop  to 
union.  These  included  each  presbytery  sending  an  address  to 
parliament  and  it  gave  some  guidelines  on  the  content.80  The  kirk 
session  of  Grange  in  Banffshire  saw  fit  only  to  record  the  appointing 
and  observance  of  a fast  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
commission  of  the  general  assembly.81  Similarly  the  presbyteries  of 
Jedburgh,  Arbroath,  Ellon  and  Inverness  and  Forres  and  the  Synod  of 
Angus  and  Meams  record  no  protest  against  union  in  their  minutes, 
they  are  silent  on  the  union  except  to  record  that  they  received  a letter 
from  the  commission  regarding  the  observance  of  a day  of  prayer.82 
While  this  silence  does  not  indicate  support  for  union  it  does  raise 
questions  about  the  strength  and  extent  of  opposition.83  Why  were 
presbyteries  like  these  not  sufficiently  exercised  about  the  issue  to 
record  their  views  in  their  minutes  as  those  synods  and  presbyteries  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  did?  A study  of  synod  and  presbytery  records  of 
the  period,  albeit  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  will  give  a clearer 
picture  of  opinions  within  the  church  to  union.84 

What  is  said  about  ministers  and  church  hostility  to  union  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  should  not  be  taken  as 
referring  to  the  church  as  a whole.  This  is  a point  Carstares  was  at 
pains  to  make  to  Harley  when  he  said  that  there  were  several  places  in 
a distracted  state  and  that  in  some  places  ministers,  for  their  own 
safety,  went  further  than  they  were  inclined  to  in  complying  with  the 
attitudes  of  their  people.  He  would  not  justify  sermons  against  the 

79  HMC  Portland,  iv,  356;  HMC  Mar  and  Kellie,  300. 

80  NAS,  Wodrow  Quarto,  LXXIII,  fo.  27 1 . 

81  Grange  Kirk  Session  Records,  edd.  Douglas  Mesan,  Moira  and  Norman 
Wallace  (Aberdeen,  1998),  47. 

82  NAS,  CH2/198/6,  Presbytery  Minutes  of  Jedburgh;  CH2/15/2,  Arbroarth; 
CH2/146/6,  Ellon;  CH2/553/3,  Inverness  and  Forres;  CH2/105/4, 
Dunfermline;  CH2/98/1,  Synod  of  Dumfries;  CH2/12/1,  Angus  and  the 
Meams. 

83  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union,  260. 
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union  but  believed  Harley  too  wise  to  impute  the  indiscretions  of 
some  to  the  whole  body.85  Before  the  commission  of  1706,  Carstares 
rejected  the  view  of  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton  that  there  was  a full 
unanimity  amongst  ministers  in  the  church  either  for  the  contentious 
second  address  or  against  union.86  While  Defoe  described  some 
ministers  as  “incendiaries”  and  was  exasperated  by  their  activities,  he 
pointed  out  that  not  all  were  like  that.  There  were  ministers  for  union 
as  well  as  against  and  the  generality  of  ministers  behaved  with 
calmness,  prudence  and  wisdom  and  attempts  to  divide  them  or  get 

on 

them  to  enter  a “general  declaration  against  the  union”  failed. 

Some  of  the  hostility  in  the  kirk  was  not  directed  at  union,  but  at 
the  proposed  treaty  and  the  aim  was  not  to  necessarily  kill  off  union 
but  to  change  the  treaty.  As  it  currently  stood  it  was  unacceptable.  It 
appeared  to  threaten  the  Presbyterian  establishment  by  offering  it  no 
security  in  a united  kingdom.  It  would  have  to  be  amended  if  it  was  to 
be  accepted.  The  author  of  The  Trimmer  argued  that  a few 
amendments  to  address  the  concerns  of  the  church  and  nation  would 
bring  the  issue  to  quick  and  happy  conclusion.88  The  synod  of 
Dumfries  met  on  the  1 0 October  and  in  a lengthy  entry  in  the  minutes 
concerning  the  union  at  no  point  did  it  protest  against  or  oppose  union. 
It  called  for  those  within  the  synod  to  pray  that  the  queen,  her 
counsells,  forces,  government  and  parliament  would,  under  the 
influence  and  direction  of  God  work  to  ensure  that  “the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  national  church,  now  happily  established  by  law  may 
be  confirmed  and  secured  from  danger”  and  that  a good  understanding 
and  agreement  would  be  “continued  and  increased  between  the  two 
nations  with  respect  to  a happy  union”.89  The  synod  of  Glasgow,  the 
same  month,  issued  a similarly  worded  act  to  the  presbyteries  and 
parishes  within  it.90  Here  were  two  synods  in  the  west  and  south  west 


” HMC  Portland,  viii,  272,  Carstares  to  Harley  5 December  1 706. 

NLS,  Wodrow  Letters  Quarto,  IV,  fo.  130,  Robert  Wodrow  to  his  father 
19  December  1706. 
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of  Scotland,  where  opposition  to  union  was  strong,  yet  what  were  they 
looking  for  and  asking  their  people  to  pray  for?  A secure  kirk  in  a 
happy  union.  This  was  an  outcome  for  which  many  would  settle. 
Mar’s  contention  that  of  the  ministers  preaching  up  the  danger  to  the 
kirk  there  were  “few  of  them  positively  against  the  union”  may  well 
have  been  correct.91  What  they  were  against  was  any  union  that 
threatened  the  Presbyterian  establishment. 

Securing  the  kirk’s  interests  was  a task  that  belonged  to  the 
commission  of  the  general  assembly.  The  commission  sat  for  the 
duration  of  the  parliament  and  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
concerning  the  actions  it  should  take  but  it  received  the  widespread 
approval  of  the  kirk.9-  Despite  the  divisions,  the  Commission  never 
opposed  union  although  its  actions  were  scrutinised  by  both  sides  in 
parliament  and  being  interpreted  in  different  ways.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  believed  the  commission’s  second  address  to  parliament  was 
evidence  that  it  was  opposed  to  union.  The  opposition  sought  to 
exploit  the  commission  and  the  kirk’s  hostility  to  the  treaty.  Even 
before  the  treaty  was  published  and  widely  known,  a great  deal  of 
effort  went  into  giving  ministers  a “bad  impression  of  it”  and  to  make 
“the  Kirk  the  cause  of  delaying  the  union....”  94 

In  October  the  commission  was  urged  by  the  opposition  to  petition 
parliament  to  sanction  a national  fast.  They  believed  that  if  parliament 
refused  such  a request  it  would  increase  tension  between  church  and 
government  yet,  if  a fast  was  sanctioned  it  would  be  the  means  of 
further  increasing  discontent  across  the  nation  against  union. )?  Court 


91  HMC  Mar  and  Kellie,  298,  Mar  to  Sir  David  Naime  26  October  1706. 

92  Ibid. , 315,  Mar  to  Sir  David  Naim  7 November  1706;  NLS,  Wodrow 
Quarto,  fo.  28;  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union , 619;  William  Adams,  A Second 
Letter  from  the  Country,  7;  HMC  Portland,  viiii,  272,  Carstares  to  Harley  5 
December  1706;  see  Minutes  of  Presbyteries  of  Dunblane,  Hamilton,  Lanark, 
Dunfermline  and  the  Synod  of  Dumfries. 

93  Duke  of  Hamilton,  quoted  in  R.H.  Story,  William  Carstares,  A Character 
and  Career  1649-1715  (London,  1874),  298. 

94  HMC  Mar  and  Kellie,  281,  290,  Mar  to  Harley  21  September  1706  and 
Mar  to  Naime  13  October  1706. 

95  Letters  Relating  to  Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  James  , 
Ogilvy,  First  Earl  of  Seafield  and  others,  ed.  P.  Hume  Brown  (Edinburgh,  j 
1915),  p.  xxv. 
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managers  averted  this  move  through  contacts  with  supporters  in  the 
commission.96  On  21  October  the  commission  voted  unanimously  to 
leave  the  question  of  whether  and  when  to  hold  a fast,  up  to  each 
presbytery.97  There  would  be  no  official  national  day  of  fasting.  By 
not  allowing  itself  to  be  exploited  by  the  opposition  the  commission 
not  only  passed  by  the  opportunity  for  co-ordinated  opposition  to 
union  but  effectively  refused  to  ally  itself  with  the  opposition.  A point 
Carstares  underlined  during  the  fast  day  sermon  when  he  reminded 
ministers  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  fast  day  was  not  to  ally 
themselves  to  any  of  the  parties  in  parliament  because  the  issues 
debated  in  parliament  were  none  of  their  concern,  nor  were  they  to 
“creat  or  indulge  unnacountable  jealousy’s  in  some  peoples  minds 
about  this  matter”.98  Carstares  wanted  the  church  to  stay  out  of  politics 
altogether  arguing  that  it  had  not  fared  well  when  it  had  meddled 
overmuch  in  politics  in  the  past.99 

The  actions  of  the  Commission  were  a cause  of  some  concern  to 
unionists  because  they  encouraged  the  opposition  and  because  it  could 
cause  problems  with  England  if  too  much  was  conceded.100 
Nevertheless  they  drew  comfort  from  the  fact  that  whatever  the 
Commission  did,  it  did  not  oppose  union.  Harley  believed  that  the 
commission’s  first  address  “contained  several  tacit  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  union”.  The  second  address  he  disliked  but  excused,  but 
the  third  address  and  circular  letters,  had  “been  eminently  serviceable 
in  promoting  it”.101 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  commission  was  eminently 
serviceable  in  promoting  union  was  by  urging  presbyteries  to  stamp 
out  disorders  “which  the  enemies  of  our  present  happy  establishment 
may  be  ready  to  improve,  though  without  ground,  to  the  disadvantage 


; NAS,  CH 1/4/2,  Commission  of  Assembly  Scroll  Minutes  1706-12. 
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and  reproach  of  this  church”.102  The  commission  found  such  disorders 
counterproductive  to  its  aim  of  securing  Presbyterianism.  The 
opposition  likewise  believed  the  disorders  counterproductive. 
Wodrow  blamed  the  Glasgow  riots  which  divided  the  honest  party  on 
whores,  scum  and  a pack  of  graceless  rakes.  It  was  an  ill  managed 
matter  which  had  “been  one  of  ye  best  handles  ever  ye  court  had  under 
ye  colour  of  law  and  reason  to  crush  all  opposite  measures  to  ye 
union”.103 

The  position  the  commission  took  on  union  had  a significant 
influence  on  the  rest  of  the  church  which  looked  to  it  for  leadership. 
Where  it  led  the  rest  of  the  kirk  was  sure  to  follow.  The  influence 
moderates  and  supporters  of  union  like  William  Carstares  had  on  the 
commission  was  therefore  vital.  Carstares  maintained  close  contact 
with  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  border  throughout  the  union 
debate  and  was  suitably  rewarded  for  his  work,  but  he  was  not 
alone.104 

It  was  moved  in  the  commission  on  9 October  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  parliament  for  the  security  of  the  church.  Fifteen 
members  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  overture  which  was  read, 
debated  and  amended  on  the  tenth.  Members  of  the  commission 
presented  the  address  to  Queensberry  and  Seafield  on  the  fourteenth. 
Both  men  received  it  “very  badlie”  but  said  that  they  did  not  doubt  but 
what  it  contained  would  be  obtained.105  The  address  was  presented  to 
parliament  on  17  October.106  The  commission  neither  protested 
against  nor  opposed  union  but  asked  that  in  the  event  of  a union  the 
church  be  secured.  It  was  described  as  modest  and  ministers  were 
satisfied  that  the  “guarantee  they  sought  would  be  added  to  the  treaty 


102  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union,  629. 

103  NLS,  Wodrow  Quarto  XL,  fo.  29  Newsletter  2 December  1706. 

104  Sir  John  Clerk,  History  of  the  Union,  98;  HMC  Portland,  viii,  250, 
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105  NAS,  CH 1/4/2,  Minutes  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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before  it  was  approved”.107  Parliament  duly  obliged  and  the  Act  for 
the  Security  of  the  church  was  passed  on  12  November. 

The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Security  was  thus  no  master  stroke  but 
was  a U-turn  forced  upon  the  ministry  by  an  aggressive  church 
preaching  up  the  danger  to  the  kirk  from  the  proposed  treaty.  It  was  a 
attempt  to  rectify  the  major  blunder  the  commissioners  made  at  the 
treaty  negotiations  when  they  should  have  included  security  for  the 
church  in  the  articles,  were  advised  that  security  should  be  included, 
were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  not  including  it  but  elected  not  to. 
According  to  Mar,  danger  to  the  kirk  was  the  principal  reason  for  the 
increasing  opposition  to  the  treaty  around  the  country.  He  believed 
that  only  when  the  church  was  secured  would  such  hostility  be  turned 
around.108 

Indeed  far  from  being  a master  stroke  the  actions  of  the  court  party 
were  being  driven  by  events,  they  were  reacting  to  pressure  from  the 
kirk.  Even  before  the  commissioners  were  back  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
ink  barely  dry  on  the  treaty,  they  were  warned  that  the  kirk  would  be 
pressing  for  security.109  Like  any  interest  group  (and  the  role  of  the 
commission  was  to  “look  after  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
church”110)  faced  with  a situation  it  did  not  like,  it  took  action  until  its 
objectives  were  achieved.  In  this  case  the  objective  was  not  to  kill  off 
union  but  to  alter  the  treaty  by  insisting  on  security  for  the  kirk.  The 
Queen’s  address  to  parliament  declared  that  members  had  the 
opportunity  to  secure  church  government  after  union  within 
Scotland.111  Whatever  Queensberry  and  the  court  party  had  in  mind  it 
was  not  along  the  lines  of  an  Act  securing  the  church  to  be  appended 
to  the  treaty.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  have  included  church 
security  in  the  treaty  during  negotiations  but  that  option  had  been 
emphatically  rejected.  The  court  had  always  argued  that  the  church 
was  already  secure  and  any  further  action  may  only  have  amounted  to 
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church  government  being  mentioned  in  the  act  that  ratified  union, 
rather  than  a specific  act  appended  to  the  treaty. 

Although  the  ministry  had  not  intended  altering  the  treaty  which 
was  considered  “a  most  dangerous  measure”,  circumstances  caused  a 
change  of  heart.11"  On  7 November  Seafield  writing  to  Godolphin  said 
he  hoped  they  would  be  allowed  (by  the  English)  to  make  alterations 
which  “my  Lord  Commissioner  and  her  Majesties  servants  finds  to  be 
necessarie  to  obtain  the  Union  to  be  past  hier”.113  It  seems  certain  at 
this  point  that  the  alterations  he  mentions  refer  to  the  Act  for  securing 
the  church  which  could  not  have  been  allowed  without  English 
approval.  Carstares  was  convinced  that  the  English  parliament  would 
agree  to  any  security  that  could  be  “reasonably  demanded”  by  the 
kirk,  and  he  was  right.114 

The  government  was  forced  reluctantly  into  altering  the  treaty  and 
the  initiative  and  pressure  for  that  change  came  from  the  kirk.  The 
kirk’s  address  may  well  have  been  received  “very  badlie”  but  it  was 
received  and  conceded.  Clerk  described  it  as  an  act  of  expediency, 
something  they  had  to  do  to  “bring  over  the  ministers  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  to  give  the  Articles  of  the  Union  so  much  as  a hearing”.117 
Clerical  hostility  had  caused  concern  in  London  and  instructions  from 
the  court  urged  the  government  to  “take  all  possible  means  to  satisfy 
the  ministers”.116  According  to  Marchmont  the  opposition  argument 
that  union  threatened  the  Church  of  Scotland  posed  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  threats  to  union  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  act  to  secure 
the  church  in  order  to  secure  the  union  as  “There  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  this  matter  managed  any  other  way”.1 17  This  was  also  the  view 


112  Letters  relating  to  Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  by  James 
Ogilvie,  First  Earl  of  Seafield  and  others,  96,  Seafield  to  Godolphin  4 
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south  of  the  border,  Lord  Wharton  wrote  to  Marchmont  “wee  are 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  hinder  that  zealous  part  of 
your  church  to  rest  satisfyed  without  the  security  given  them  by  this 
Act”.118  If  they  wanted  the  union  project  to  survive  they  would  have  to 
amend  it  and  make  it  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  even  if  they 
couldn’t  satisfy  all.  Seafield  believed  their  greatest  difficulty  would  be 
over  if  they  could  please  the  church  by  securing  it  in  the  treaty.119  In 
reality  the  government  had  its  arm  twisted,  it  did  not  buy  off,  it  backed 
off;  the  Act  of  Security  was  extracted  out  of  the  government,  with 
menaces. 

The  Act  of  Security  may  have  gone  a long  way  to  satisfying  the 
fears  of  the  kirk  concerning  union  but  it  does  not  explain  why  the 
commission,  the  General  Assembly  and  much  of  the  kirk  was 
prepared  to  accept  incorporating  union  in  the  first  place.  Belhaven 
said  of  the  true  blue  Presbyterian  that  they  “will  venture  their  all  for 
the  Kirk,  but  something  less  for  the  state”.120  In  fact  the  true  blue 
Presbyterian  did  not  see  it  as  a choice  between  one  or  the  other,  they 
regarded  the  interests  of  kirk  and  state  as  inextricably  linked,  in 
particular  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Revolution  settlement.  The 
interests  of  both,  as  the  Presbyterian  opposition  pointed  out  were 
already  safeguarded  in  an  independent  Scotland.121  The  problem  for 
the  Presbyterian  opposition  was  that  the  alternatives  they  advocated 
such  as  settling  the  succession  with  limitations  or  a federal 
relationship  were  not  now  under  consideration.  Belated  attempts  by 
the  opposition  to  secure  a succession  with  limitations  were  doomed  to 
failure  because  of  divisions. 

In  Robert  Wodrow’s  accounts  of  events  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Scottish  parliament  the  succession  was  a constant 
theme.  It  was  that  “which  all  good  Protestants  must  heartily  go  in  to” 
it  was  the  “Gold”  between  the  two  extremes  of  union  and  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Settling  the  succession  would  secure  Protestantism, 
Presbyterianism  and  independence.  However  they  also  reveal  his 


1 1 8 HMC  Roxburgh,  1 58. 

Letters  Relating  to  Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  99. 

120  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union,  322. 

The  Insecurity  of  a Printed  Overture  for  an  act  for  the  church's  Security 
(1706). 
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frustrations  at  the  divisions  amongst  the  opposition  over  the  issue.  Of 
the  three  opposition  parties  which  he  identifies,  two  including  the 
Jacobites  did  not  want  to  settle  the  succession  until  the  death  of  Anne 
nor  would  they  propose  any  alternative  to  union  that  would  barr  the 
door  to  the  “p.  p.  of  w”,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales.122  An  attempt 
to  produce  a national  manifesto  was  thwarted  because  Atholl  and  the 
Jacobites  would  not  agree  to  include  the  succession  or  the  danger  to 
the  church.  These  divisions  weakened  the  anti-unionist  cause  and 
without  agreement  on  securing  the  succession  the  court  party  would 
carry  the  day. 

Arguing  for  a succession  with  or  without  limitations  was  seen  as  a 
ploy  of  the  opposition,  especially  the  Jacobites,  to  keep  the  door  open 
to  the  pretender.  Union  would  cut  off  their  hopes  of  his  return.124  On 
the  other  hand  Wodrow  believed  that  insisting  on  union  would  prove 
the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  succession.  The  country  was  in  such  a 
state  that  the  Pretender  need  only  arrive  in  Scotland  with  a handful  of 
officers  wearing  a mask  of  Presbyterianism  and  the  country,  God 
forbid,  was  his.125 

A significant  motive  therefore,  for  the  kirk  supporting  or  not 
opposing  incorporating  union,  must  have  been  fear  of  the  alternative. 
If  it  failed  the  alternative  would  be  the  risk  “or  rather  certainty”  of  the 
return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a popish  successor.126  The  church  had 
always  been  concerned  about  the  succession  and  insisted  on  one 
which  would  preserve  the  Revolution  settlement.127  Its  fears  were 
expressed  in  a petition  from  the  Commission  to  parliament  in 
November  1706  urging  parliament  “utterly  to  Extinguish  the  hopes  of 
a Popish  Successor”.128  Although  there  were  those  in  the  Commission 
who  wanted  that  succession  to  exclude  union  the  majority  view  was 


122  NLS,  Wodrow  Quarto  XL,  fo.  30  Newsletter  27  December  1706. 

123  NLS,  Wodrow  Quarto  XL,  fo.  27  Newsletter  4 November  1 706. 

124  Jerviswood  Correspondence,  166;  George  Henry  Rose,  Selections  from 
the  papers  of  the  Earls  of  Marchmont,  306-7. 

125  NLS,  Wodrow  Quarto  XL,  fo.  30  Newsletter  27  December  1 706. 

126  Jerviswood  Correspondence,  138. 

127  Letters  Relating  to  Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  21,  Seafield  to 
Godolphin  April  1705. 

128  NLS,  Wodrow  Quarto  XL,  fo.  61. 
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that  the  petition  should  contain  nothing  for  or  against  union  which 
effectively  left  it  open  to  the  parliament  to  secure  the  succession 
within  incorporating  union,  which  was  the  second  article  of  the 
Treaty.129 

All  three  presbyteries  which  sent  addresses  to  parliament 
mentioned  the  succession.  The  presbytery  of  Lanark  sought  the 
impossible,  a Protestant  successor  with  limitations.130  Hamilton 
wanted  the  succession  settled  by  their  own  parliament  and  no  union 
concluded  until  a General  Assembly  met  as  the  “church  had  a right  to 
be  consulted  about  her  own  securities”.  Dunblane  while  alarmed  at  the 
present  scheme  of  union  in  the  printed  articles  asked  parliament  to 
settle  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line  and  protect  the  interests  of 

1 T 1 

the  national  church. 

What  the  treaty  with  the  Act  of  Security  offered  Presbyterians  was 
a Protestant  succession,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  Presbyterian  church  government.  Precisely  what  the 
divided  opposition  could  not  and  in  some  cases  would  not  offer.  The 
failure  of  the  opposition  to  unite  behind  an  alternative  policy  which 
ruled  out  a popish  successor  was  a highly  significant  factor  in 
persuading  the  kirk  to  accept  incorporating  union.  The  kirk’s  rights 
and  liberties  it  was  argued,  would  be  better  secured  by  union  than  by  a 
popish  successor.  The  kirk  was  caught  between  a rock  and  a hard 
place,  union  with  prelatic  England  or  a popish  successor.  The 
commission  urged  presbyteries  and  parishes  to  pray  that  the  church’s 
rights  and  liberties  would  be  preserved  and  that  it  would  not  suffer 
prejudice  or  be  brought  into  danger  either  by  “a  popish  succession  on 
the  one  hand  or  by  weakening  legal  securities  in  an  union  with 
England  on  the  other”.133  While  neither  was  acceptable,  a union, 
provided  legal  securities  were  maintained  and  strengthened  was  more 
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Letters  Relating  to  Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne , 107. 

130  Selections  from  the  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  MDCXXIII- 
MDCCIX,  ed.  John  Robertson  (Edinburgh,  1839),  140. 

131  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union,  626,  628. 

Counter  Queries  to  the  Queries  burnt  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh 
December  17  1706  which  appear  to  be  Writ  by  some  of  Mr  Hepburns 
followers  or  some  body  personating  them  (Edinburgh,  1706). 
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acceptable  than  a popish  succession. 

If  union  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils  for  some,  for  others  like 
Carstares,  union  was  welcome  as  the  most  probable  means  to  preserve 
the  church  and  the  Revolution  settlement,  “the  desire  I have  to  see  our 
church  secured  makes  me  in  love  with  the  Union  as  the  most  probable 
means  to  preserve  it”.134  Presbytery  would  be  safer  in  a union  than  if 
Scotland  continued  as  a separate  kingdom.135  Carstares  was  not  alone 
in  holding  such  views  and  used  this  powerful  argument  to  persuade 
his  brethren  to  support  or  at  least  not  oppose  union.136  Before  the 
commission  he  stated  his  opposition  to  the  office  of  bishop  and  their 
holding  civil  office  (except  in  extraordinary  cases)  as  well  as  owning 
the  obligation  of  the  national  covenant,  but  he  saw  no  good  reason 
why  this  should  prevent  them  bettering  their  circumstances  through  a 
union  with  England.  Union  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty  and 
property  and  be  for  the  common  good  and  safety  of  the  Protestant 
interest.137 

Presbyterian  opposition  to  union  continued,  however  futile.  The 
Cameronians,  the  one  significant  religious  group  not  divided  on  the 
issue,  were  and  continued  to  remain  implacably  opposed.  Within  the 
kirk  a significant  number  of  the  clergy  were  of  the  same  mind,  they 
never  accepted  union  even  if  they  learned  to  live  with  it.138  Years  after 
the  event  Thomas  Boston  wrote  “I  never  was  for  the  union,  but  always 
against  it  from  the  beginning  unto  this  day”.139  However,  within  the 
kirk  union  also  had  supporters.140  Many  of  the  clergy,  possibly  a 


134  HMC  Portland,  viii,  250,  Carstares  to  Harley  24  October  1706. 

135  HMC  Portland,  viii,  104,  Carstares  to  Harley  July  1702;  see  also  Counter 
Queries. 

136  P.  Hume  Brown,  The  Legislative  Union,  13-14;  Letters  Relating  to 
Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  63;  Jerviswood  Correspondence,  156. 

137  NLS,  Wodrow  Letters,  Quarto  IV,  fos.  130,  133,  Robert  Wodrow  to  his 
father,  19  and  21  December  1706.  Carstares  had  spoken  to  the  commission 
on  the  18th. 

138  HMC  Portland,  iv,  40 1 , Feams  to  Harley  1 5 April  1707. 

139  Thomas  Boston,  A General  Account  of  My  Life  (London,  1908),  169. 

140  Queries  to  the  Presbyterian  Lords  Barons  Burgesses  Ministers  and 
Commons  in  Scotland  who  are  for  the  Scheme  of  an  Incorporating  union  with 
England  according  to  the  articles  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  of  both 
Nations  (Edinburgh,  1706). 
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majority,  appear  not  to  have  opposed  incorporating  union  but  were 
opposed  to  the  union  offered  in  the  treaty  which  had  no  security  for 
the  church.  Much  of  the  preaching  and  protesting  was  directed  at  the 
original  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  altering  it  in  the  church’s  favour  by 
ensuring  its  security.  It  is  an  important  distinction.  The  Act  of 
Security,  which  was  a master  stroke  of  the  church  not  the  political 
ministry,  had  the  effect  of  calming  the  fears  of  many  of  the  clergy  who 
were  satisfied  by  it  and  whose  opposition  to  the  treaty  fell  away.141 
There  were  those  who  felt  the  church  was  now  secure.142 

If  the  Act  of  Security  drew  “the  teeth  of  the  opposition”,143  it  did 
so  in  the  sense  that  the  opposition  to  incorporating  union  within  the 
kirk  was  now  an  isolated  minority  reduced  to  desperate  measures  such 
as  resorting  to  arms.144  However,  satisfied  though  many  were  with 
security,  the  kirk  was  not  silenced.  In  some  respects  the  debate 
intensified  as  pamphlets  continued  to  be  published,  most  of  the  parish 
and  presbytery  addresses  to  parliament  arrived  after  the  Act  and 
debate  within  the  commission  grew  heated  as  it  continued  to  petition 
parliament.  Apart  from  those  opposed  to  union,  there  were  those  who 
argued  that  the  Act  of  security  was  insufficient.  145  The  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  approving  of  the  work  of  the  commission  urged  it  to 
insist  on  further  securities  as  those  already  obtained  were 
insufficient.146  The  Presbytery  of  Lanark  while  acknowledging  with 
gratitude  what  had  already  been  done  for  the  security  of  the  church 
urged  parliament  to  “farder  consider  the  severall  articles  of  the  address 
of  the  Commission  of  the  General  assembly”.147  The  writer  of  A Voice 


141  Scotland's  Ruine,  135,  163;  Sir  John  Clerk,  History  of  the  Union,  121. 
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From  the  North  wrote  that  he  would  have  been  happy  to  accept  union 
had  the  kirk  been  truly  secured.148 

Issues  such  as  the  sacramental  test  and  bishops  in  parliament 
continued  to  be  objects  of  kirk  hostility.149  On  these  points  the 
government  stood  firm  and  the  kirk  failed  to  shift  them.  According  to 
Defoe,  insistence  on  these  two  articles  could  have  broken  the  treaty 
because  the  English  would  never  grant  them.  The  commission 
petitioned  but  did  not  insist  150  The  Act  of  Security  and  the  failure  of 
the  opposition  to  offer  a secure  alternative  settled  the  question  of 
union  or  not.  The  commission’s  activities  subsequently  were  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  most  favourable  conditions  it  could  for  the 
church  within  that  incorporating  union. 


148  A Voice  from  the  North. 

149  The  Representation  and  petition  of  the  Commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  National  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  January  16th 
1707,  in  Defoe’s  History  of  the  Union,  625. 

150  Defoe,  History  of  the  Union , 259,  26 1 . 
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